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— a daily multitude of routine 
transactions, with an odd happening 
of a less prosaic and more emotional 
character—the gentler sex usually 
being strongly in evidence here— 
the business of a land mortgage 

corporation’s office is occasionally varied by a shaft 
of humour, intentional or otherwise, from some of 
its correspondents. These outbursts, generally 
emanating from those of the bucolic persuasion, 
are often good. 

There was, for instance, the written appeal made 
not long since to the mortgagees by a rural borrower, 
who, instead of proffering the stereotyped request 
for an extension of time for payment of interest 
‘to he trashed’—meaning, of course, until he had 
threshed his grain—asked for the favour on the 
more serious if less cogent plea that he was already 
‘all covered with morgeses,”’ This announcement 
he seemed to regard as about the most ‘fetching’ 
he could advance. Whether the mortgagees so 
viewed it, or whether they looked upon it in the 
light of an unwelcome revelation, would be another 
question. 

Another correspondent sending a remittance, 
writes: ‘i am a day late be good enough to over- 
look it rained like fun all day yesterday could not 
get out snowing like blazers here to-day except 
my best wishes,’ 

The following from a French Canadian—an 
excellent borrower is Jean Baptiste too—is a sample 
of many letters, meant to be in English, received 
from that branch of our community: ‘i gone as 
you if you can lent me four hundered dolors more 
on my place for 10 year Wich the same condition 
you lent me the last monez by Kip what is due to 
you for this Spring of the 400 i gone bill a New 
house this spring and i gone Need a few onderd 
dolors more pleas anser Me at once and oblige.’ 
Of course the discerning reader will, after allowing 
for idiosyncrasies of expression and lack of punctua- 
tion in this, readily interpret it to mean that the 
writer desires a further advance of $400, the interest 
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due on a loan already in force to be deducted from 
proceeds of new mortgage, the balance to go towards 
cost of erecting a dwelling-house. The mortgagees 
having written in answer to this, declining to make 
the required additional advance, shortly afterwards 
received the following ‘if-you-don’t-somebody-else- 
will’ reply, of a type quite common in like cases, 
and the sentiment expressed not being by any 
means confined to any particular nationality or 
creed; ‘pleas lett me know by farst mail amuch i 
how you if you don’t want give me what i ax i gone 
have some from another company my place is good 
for $—— in any time anser by farst mail.’ 

The next communication in order is from another 
section of our population, its writer being of the 
Teutonic section of the community : ‘my intenches 
is to pay yous out Know on the morge that yous 
hold agonest my farm thot is if i don’t geet delaid 
with my money I expect it on the first or the fift 
of april you can ancer me with return mail.’ It 
is hardly necessary to explain here beyond the first 
few words; the writer’s announcement being that 
his ‘intentions is’ to now pay off his loan in full. 
Such ‘intenches’ are of course welcomed or other- 
wise by the lenders, according to their experience 
with the borrower and security, or both. 

Considering the difficulty experienced by the 
recipients in deciphering the handwriting of the 
following epistle, its concluding sentence is not 
without humour: ‘ Will you please Send me the 
amount of my Entrise [interest] Dew up to Jeneury 
last as I want to pay up in full. I Want to have 
Morgas Renued for Seven years. I want to change 
the Date from June to Jeneury as it would Put 
me in a better Pishion to Pay. Please rite Planely 
so I can read it without truble.’ 

One of the details of the business of the regular 
lender on the security of farms that causes him 
most trouble is that of having the fire premiums 
on the buildings paid with some degree of regularity. 
The insurance companies generally look to the 
mortgagee for payment of these premiums; the 
average borrower, either from lack of business 
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experience, or from Arcadian simplicity, or what 
our Yankee cousins expressively term ‘general 
cussedness,’ seeming to be possessed with the belief 
that so long as his property is mortgaged its 
buildings must be insured somewhere, and that 
the premium is bound to be paid somehow, even if 
as a last shift, and when it cannot be in some 
mysterious and unexplained way otherwise realised, 
it has to be liquidated by himself. In the mean- 
time, if the opulent mortgagee’s insurance clerk 
has developed a few more wrinkles or gray hairs 
over the worry caused by this and hundreds of 
other concurrent incidents like it, the borrower’s 
consolatory reflection is: ‘Well, them loan com- 
panies is dashed onreasonable, anyhow, gol darn 
’em.’ As witness this typical reply to a request by 
a lender for repayment of a premium disbursed by 
him many months before for the borrower’s account ; 
note the austere, not to say injured, tone: ‘I was 
not Awair that there was Hany insurance on the 
bildins thair was not anything said about it at 
the time but you companies want everything in 
your hands I enclose $——’ 

That ‘figures can’t lie’—that is, under some 
conditions—most paying or receiving tellers will 
decline to admit. We know of one teller who, 
temporarily combining both paying and receiving 
functions during the holiday season, found himself 
at the end of a certain day’s business $139 short. 
Try as he would, he could not locate the error. 
He was certain the amount had not been actually 
overpaid by him, and as sure that no one but 
himself had had access to the cash during the day ; 
but there was little satisfaction in this. His 
honesty was unquestioned, and accordingly, as he 
insisted that time would clear the matter up, the 
amount was in the meantime charged to ‘ suspense 
accounts,’ and developments awaited. Instructions 
were given the ledger-keepers to use more than 
ordinary care in comparing with the ledgers every 
deposit pass-book presented, and some six months 
later this resulted in the vindication of the official. 
A pass-book was handed in showing a credit of $25 
on the day of the shortage; the ledger entry was 
$164, the difference between the two of course 
representing the sought-for $139. The mistake 
arose from the fact that instead of having entered 
properly, first the depositor’s name, then the number 
of his ledger folio (which in this case was 164), and, 
finally the amount to be credited, $25, the teller 
had inadvertently repeated the folio number in 
the cash column. The discovery of this mistake 
within such a comparatively short time would have 
been all but impossible had it not chanced that 
the deposit account in question was one of the kind 
more or less frequently disturbed, involving corre- 
spondingly frequent inspection of the depositor’s 
pass-book. Had the account been one of the sort 
referred to in the following paragraph, the teller 
would likely have been called upon to make the 
amount good long ere this. 

A man deposited with one of our savings-banks 


on April 4, 1873, $2800; and on June 23 of the 
following year, $600 more, at the then prevailing 
rate of interest. Nothing further was heard from 
or of him by the bank for sixteen years, during 
which period the interest on his $3400 had of 
course been regularly added and compounded half- 
yearly in the ledgers. Towards the close of 1890 
a couple of rustic-looking young men entered the 
bank, and exhibiting a yellow, age-worn pass-book 
(the one for the account in question), asked ‘if it 
was any good.’ Inspection and inquiry of course 
proved that it was—very much so. The depositor 
had died some years previously, leaving a will 
disposing of his estate, but making no mention of 
the deposit, the existence of which he appeared 
either to have forgotten or to have revealed to 
nobody. The savings-bank, knowing nothing of 
his whereabouts, had of course remained in 
ignorance of the facts. One day, however, the 
men referred to, in pulling down an old shed near 
their benefactor’s former dwelling, found concealed 
behind the sheeting of one of the walls this book. 
Plentiful libations of rain-water during its long 
incarceration had impaired the whiteness of its 
leaves, some of which had also been gnawed by 
mice; altogether it was ‘not much to look at.’ 
Nevertheless, investigation disclosed that it was 
perfectly valid, and in due course the delighted 


heirs surrendered it for $7766 (£1553) cash—a very 


substantial as well as unlooked-for Christmas-box. 

Of course, in the correspondence incidental to 
the business of the land mortgagee, the word 
‘mortgage’ must necessarily recur quite frequently. 
It is surprising how seldom the word is correctly 
spelled by the average borrower. The favourite 
orthography is of course the phonetic ‘morgage :’ 
but ‘morge,’ ‘morgich,’ and even ‘morgue,’ have 
their votaries; while there are dozens of other 
ways, more or less ingenious, that are met with in 
a correspondence of large volume, and embracing 
customers of varied descent. So impressed did the 
writer become some years ago with the frequency 
and persistency with which this word was mis- 
spelled, as it came under his notice in different 
communications, that he started to list the various 
efforts in this direction as he came across them. 
This list is subjoined : 


1. Morgigs. 18. Mortgig. 35. Mortguage. 
2. Morguage. 19. Marage. 36. Morgies. 
3. Morgeses. 20. Mortegage. 37. Mordgage. 
4. Morgage. 21. Morgeg. 38. Moraegee. 
5. Morlage. 22. Martgage. 39. Mortugage. 
6. Morchg. 23. Morgege. 40. Morggas. 
7. Morage. 24, Mortgagw. 41. Martage. 


8. Mortague. 25. Margage. 42. Morge. 


9. Mortage. 26. Mortagage. 43. Morguge. 
10. Morgich. 27. Matagss. 44. Morgest. 
11. Morctgage. 28. Mourge. 45. Morgiage. 
12. Morgoge. 29. Morgague. 46. Mertgage. 
13. Morgue. 30. Murthgage. 47. Mogage. 
14. Mortgague. 31. Martagage. 48. Mortgag. 
15. Mordgatge. 32. Morgag. 49. Mortag. 
16. Mogueage. 33. Mortagee. 50. Moagage. 
17. Morgueage. 34. Morgago. 51. Morige. 
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52. Morggage. 60. Mortegague. 68. Morgg. 
53. Mortgare. 61. Morguest. 69. Mergage. 
54. Mourtgage. 62. Moguagu. 70. Moragge. 
55. Mortcage. 63. Mortoage. 71. Morggge. 
56. Motage. 64. Morg. 72. Morgetse. 
57. Mortgue. 65. Martgager. 73. Moraj. 
58. Moraage. 66. Morguga. 74, Maugrech. 
59. Mordage. 67. Morgeage. 


While this collection contains no less than 


seventy-four versions of the word’s orthography— 
every one authentic and every one wrong—it is 
believed the list is capable of being added to, at 
the expense of a moderate degree of systematic 
watchfulness, to the extent of at least the twenty- 
six more variations required to make the even 
hundred, But probably the seventy-four presented 
will supply a sufficiently rich vocabulary for 
ordinary use ! 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS 


CHAPTER VII.—THE ‘PEGASUS’ INN AT PEEBLES, AND HOW A STRANGER RETURNED FROM THE WARS. 


=>|/F my doings for some months after 
my father’s death I must tell hastily. 
I fell heir to the lands of Barns; 
and, being of age, entered at once 
into my possession. The place re- 
mained the same as in my father’s 
time—the same servants and the same ways about 
the house. I lived simply as I had always lived, 
spending my days in seeing to the land, in field- 
sports, and some little study, for I had not alto- 
gether forsaken the Muses. But all the time I felt 
as one who is kept at home against his will, being 
conscious of a restlessness and an inclination to 
travel which was new to me, but which, I doubt 
not, is common to all young men at this time 
of life. I talked much with Tam Todd of the 
lands which he had visited, and heard of the 
Dutch towns, with their strange shipping, their 
canals, and orderly houses ; and of the rough Nor- 
landers, clad in the skins of wild animals, who 
came down to the Swedish markets to trade ; 
of the soldiery of Germany and France, and the 
Scots who had gone over there to push their 
fortunes with their swords; and what I loved 
best, of the salt sea, with its boundless waste 
of waters and wild tales of shipwreck. Formerly 
I had been wont often to bid Tam sharply to 
hold his peace when he entered on one of his 
interminable narrations ; but now I sat and drank 
in every word like a thirsty man. It was the 
winter-time, when the roads were often snowed 
up, and all the folk of the place gathered in 
the great kitchen at nights round the fire; so 
it was the time for stories, and we had our fill 
of them. 

One blustering day, the first Monday, I think, 
after the New Year, when the ice was beginning 
to melt from the burns, and a wet, cold wind 
from the north-west was blowing, I rode down 
to Peebles to settle some matters about money 
with Saunders Blackett, who had managed my 
father’s affairs and was now entrusted with mine. 
All things were done to my satisfaction ; so, be- 
thinking myself that the way to Barns was cold 
_ and long, and that it was yet early in the after- 
noon, being scarce four o'clock, I found myself 


thinking pleasantly of the warm inn-parlour of 
the ‘Pegasus,’ so thither I went. 

The ‘ Pegasus’ or ‘Peg’ inn stands at the corner 
of the Northgate and the High Street, a black- 
gabled building, once the town house of the Govans 
of Cardrona, and still retaining marks of its gen- 
tility in the arms carved above the door. <A great 
sign flapped in the wind, bearing on a white ground 
a gorgeous representation of a winged horse soaring 
through clouds. The landlord at this time was one 
Horsbrock, a portly, well-looking man, who claimed 
to be a connection of the Horsbrocks of that Ilk, 
and held his chin two inches higher in conse- 
quence. The place was famed in all the country 
round for good wine and comfort. 

I stabled my horse, and bidding the host bring 
me a bottle of Rhenish (so fine a thing it is to 
have succeeded to lands and money), I went into 
the low-ceilinged room where the company sat. 
It was panelled in a darkish wood, and hung round 
with old rusty weapons—halberds and falchions 
and what not—which glimmered brightly in the 
firelight. A narrow window gave it light, but 
now it sufficed only to show the gray winter dusk 
coming swiftly on. Around the fire sat some few 
of the men of Peebles, warming themselves and 
discussing the landlord’s ale and the characters 
of their neighbours. 

They rose to give me welcome when I entered, 
for my name and family were well known in the 
countryside. 

‘It’s awfu’ weather for man and beast, Laird,’ 
said an old man with a bent back, but still hale 
and hearty in the face. ‘A snawy winter I can 
abide, and a wet ane ; but drizzlin’, dreepin’, seepin’ 
weather, wi’ a wind that taks the heart out o’ ye, 
is mair than my patience can stand.’ 

‘You have little need to speak, you folk,’ I said, 
‘living in a well-paved town, with stones beneath 
your feet and nothing more to do than go round 
a street-corner all day. Up at Barns, with Tweed 
swirling in at the yard gate, and the stables 
flowing like a linn, and the wind playing cantrips 
day and night in and out of the windows, you 
might talk.’ 

‘Ay, but, good sirs,’ put in a thin voice, which 
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came from a little man I had seen at the bowling- 
green, ‘ye may thank the Lord for a roof abune 
your heids and dry claes to put on, when sae 
many godly folks are hiding like pelicans in the 
wilderness among the high hills and deep mosses. 
{ bless the Lord that my faither, that sant o’ the 
kirk, is not living in thae evil times. He was 
aman o’ a truly great spirit; and had he been 
alive, I’se warrant he wad hae been awa to join 
them. He was aye strong on his conscience. 
“John Look-up”—so the godless called him. 
“John Look-up,” said my mother, “ye’ll never 
be pleased till we’re a’ joltin’ in a cairt to the 
Grassmarket o’ Edinburgh. And a braw sicht 
ye’ll be, hanging there like a hoodie-craw, wi’ 
a your bairns aside ye.” Ay, these were often 
her words, for she had a sarcastic tongue.’ 

‘Aboot the hill-folk,’ said the old man who 
had first spoken, drinking his ale and turning 
up the measure to see that no more was left; 
‘did ye ever hear o’ my son Francie and what 
happened to him when he gaed awa to Moffat 
wi’ ’oo’? He gaed ower by Traquair and keepit 
the road till he got to Moffat, for he had a horse 
that wasna ower sure o’ its feet on the hills. 
But when he had it a’ sellt, whae does he meet 
in wi’ but Wull Hislop, the travelling packman, 
whae’s sair needing a beast. So Francie sells him 
his horse and comes aff hame walking ower the 
muirs. He gaed up Moffat Water and ower the 
muckle hill they ca’ Corriefragauns, and got on 
nane sae bad till he cam’ to the awfu’ craigs abune 
Loch Skene. He was walking briskly, thinking o’ 
hame and the siller in his pouch, and how he wad 
win to Peebles that nicht, when he saw afore him 
the awfu’est sicht that ever he had seen. It was 
a man o’ maybe the same heicht as himsel’, wi’ a 
heid o’ red hair, and nae claes to speak o’, but 
just a kind o’ clout about his middle. He began 
to speak in an outlandish voice, and Francie 
kenned at yince that he maun be yin o’ thae 
Hieland deevils brocht doun to hunt up the 
Whigs. He was for Francie’s money, and he oot 
wi’ a big knife and flashed it up and doun. But 
this was no’ to Francie’s liking. “Put that doun, 
ye ill-looking deevil,” says he; “ye’ll find I’m 
nane o’ your hill-folk, but an honest man frae 
Peebles, wi’ a nieve as hard as your heid’s saft; 
and if ye dinna let me by I’ll put ye in the loch 
as sure as my name’s Francie Trummle.” The 
body understood him brawly, and wi’ a grunt slunk 
aff among the heather; and Francie had nae mair 
bother wi’ him. But oh! it’s an awfuw’ thing to 
think o’ men o’ your ain blood hunted and killed 
wi’ thae foreign craturs. It maks me half-mindit 
to turn Whig mysel’.’ 

‘Dinna fash yoursel’, Maister Trummle,’ said a 
younger man, a farmer by his looks ; ‘ye’re better 
bidin’ in peace and quiet at hame. The Lord never 
meant folk to gang among hills and peat-bogs, un- 
less after sheep. It’s clean against the order o’ 
things. But there’s yae thing that reconciles me to 


this Whig-hunting. They’re maistly Wast-country 
folk, and Wast-country folk are an ill lot, aye shov- 
ing their nebs where they’re no wantit. There’s 
no’ mony Whigs in Tweeddale. Na, na, they’re 
ower canny.’ 

Master Turnbull made as if he would have 
answered, when a clatter of feet was heard 
in the passage and the door opened. Two men 
entered, one a great swarthy fellow well known 
for his poaching escapades when the salmon came 
up the water, and the other Peter Crustcrackit the 
tailor. They did not enter in company, for Peter 
swaggered in with as gallant an air as two bent 


legs and a small body could permit, while the 


other slunk in with a half-apologetic look, glanc- 
ing keenly round to see who were the other 
occupants of the room. 

‘The “ Peg” is honoured with your company to- 
night, I see, said Peter, making a bow to me. 
“Tis the finest gathering that I remember—the 
Laird o’ Barns, worthy Maister Trumbull, myself, 
and my honoured freend Maister Simon Doolittle.’ 

The black-fisher lifted his face from the ale 
which the landlord had brought. ‘Your guid 
health, gentlemen. I’m prood o your company, 
though I’m no’ just fit for’t, since I’m no’ half- 
an-oor oot o’ the Dookit Pool,’ 

All eyes were turned to the speaker, and we 
saw that his clothes hung limp and wet. 

‘And pray, how did you get there, Maister 
Doolittle? Was’t by the working o’ Providence 
or the wiles o’ sinfw’ man?’ 

‘A mixture o’ baith. I took a bit daunder 
up Tweed to the Castle Rock to see how the 
water was rinnin’. It’s been raither drumly for 
fishin’ o’ late. Ye a’ ken the rocks that they ’re 
no’ exactly the sort o’ place that a man wad 
choose for dancin’ a reel in tackety boots. Weel, 
I was admiring the works o’ God as manifested 
in a big, deep, swirlin’ hole, when, afore ever I 
kenned I was .admirin’ the hole frae the middle 
o’ it. I was gey near chokit wi’ Tweed water ; but 
I wabbled a bit, and syne grippit a birk and 
held on.’ 

There was a pause, and he took a draught of ale. 

‘Weel, I roared as loud as I could, and the 
auld runt whae bides i’ the Castle heard me. He 
cam’ doun and askit me what was wrang. “Wrang ?” 
says I. “If ye dinna ca’ ten feet o’ water and you 
no’ able to soom wrang, I just wis’ ye were here 
yoursel’.” So he gangs cannily back and brings 
anither man to look at me; and the twae thocht 
for a while, and then each grippit an airm, and 
after a gey wammlin’ I got oot. I was angry at 
their delay, for I couldna hae held on muckle 
langer, so I kickit them baith and cam’ aff here. 
I’ve muckle need o’ yill, for I feel as if I had 
eaten ten pund o’ snaw.’ 

‘Come nearer the fire, Simon,’ said one. ‘Ye’re 
a muckle-tried man,’ 

‘I’m a’ that, said the brown-faced poacher, and. 
relapsed into silence. 
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The lights were now lit in the streets of 
Peebles, as we could see by the glimmer through 
the windows; but in our. room no lamp was 
needed, for the bright firelight was sufficient 
for a man to read a little book by. The great 
shadows danced on the wall, bent and crooked 
into a thousand fantasies: and the men by the 
fire nodded and spoke little. 

The mild-mannered man, him they called 
John Look-up, was sleeping in his chair, and 
his jug of ale, which he had emptied, hung 
limply in his hand, In a little it fell to the 
floor and rolled beneath his chair; but the 
sleeper never stirred. The poacher sat shrouded 
in vapour which the heat of the fire had brought 
out of his wet garments; and a mingled smell 
of damp cloth and burning wood filled the 
room. Silence reigned undisturbed; and I 
verily believe that in five minutes we should 
all have been sound asleep had not something 
occurred to rouse us, 

This was no less than the entrance of another 
guest. The door was flung open, and a man 
entered swaggering with a great air and bearing 
into the slumbrous place a breath of the outer 
world, He was the finest man I had ever seen, 
two inches and more taller than myself, who am 
not short, and clean-made as a greyhound. His 
face was tanned a deep brown and bare save for 
a yellow moustachio on his upper lip. His hair 
hung long and fine over his shoulders, setting 
off the erect poise of his head. He had removed 
his cloak and hat, and showed a dress of the 
height of fashion; his cravat was of delicate 
foreign lace and the sash around his middle of 
the finest silk. But what I marked especially 
were his features—the thin, straight nose, the 
well-bred chin, and the clear eyes; but for a 
certain weakness in the jaw, I should have called 
it the handsomest face I had ever seen. More, it 
was a face that was familiar to me; I had seen 
the like of it before, but where I could not tell, 
and I cudgelled my brains to think of it. 

‘Ah, my faith,” said the stranger, speaking 
with a foreign accent, ‘what have we here? A 
roomful of sleepy citizens. Or drunk—egad, 
drunk, I believe.’ 

And he walked over to where Peter Crust- 
crackit sat nodding, and stared in his face. Now 
the noise wakened the rest; and Peter also, 
sitting up with a stupid air, thought that he 
was still in the shop, and cried hurriedly: ‘ What 
d ye lack, sir? Silks or satins or plain kersey ?’ 
and ran into a recital of his wares. 

The new-comer looked at him with an amused 
smile, ‘It is not difficult to tell your profession, 
my friend; the ninth of a man,’ 

Then he surveyed the rest of us in turn with 
his restless eyes, until his look fell upon me. 
He must have marked something about my 
appearance distinct from the others, for he 
bowed and addressed me politely : 


‘You are not one of these fellows, I think. May 
I ask the favour of your name? I have been long 
absent from this country, and have forgot faces,’ 

‘You are welcome to it,’ said I. ‘They call 
me John Burnet—of Barns, I added, for the 
first time using my new-found title. 

He crossed to my side in an instant and held 
out his hand. ‘Your hand, Master Burnet. 
You and I should be well known to each other, 
for we shall be near neighbours. You may 
have heard of Michael Veitch of Dawyck, him 
that was soldiering abroad. I am that same, 
returned like the prodigal from far countries.’ 

Now I knew where I had seen the face before. 
It was but a coarse and manly counterpart of 
Marjory’s, though I fancied that hers was still 
the braver and stronger, if all were told. 

‘I have often heard of you,’ I said, ‘and I 
am glad to be the first to bid you welcome to 
your own country-side. These are some men of 
the town, honest fellows, who come here for their 
evening ale.’ 

‘Your health, gentlemen,’ he cried, bowing to the 
company. ‘ Landlord, bring ale and a bottle of your 
best Burgundy till I pledge these honest fellows,’ 

‘Eh, sirs” I heard Peter Crustcrackit mutter 
under his breath, ‘sic an invasion o’ gentles. The 
Northgate o’ Peebles micht be the High Street o’ 
Embro; for a’ the braw folk that are coming to’t 
I maun think about shifting my shop.’ 

It would be well on for eight o’clock ere 
Master Veitch and I left the ‘Pegasus’ to ride 
homeward, The night was quieter and milder, 
and overhead a patch of clear sky showed the 
stars. He had with him two serving-men, who 
carried his belongings, but they rode some little 
distance behind. He was full of questions about 
Dawyck and his kinsfolk there, and the country- 
side around ; so I must needs tell him something of 
what had passed between Marjory and myself. He 
seemed not ill-pleased, and as he grew accustomed 
to the thought, almost glad. ‘What,’ he cried, 
‘little Marjory, who was scarce higher than my 
knee when I left! To think that she should 
have grown into a woman already! And you 
say she is pretty?’ 

Which question gave me much opportunity 
for such talk as one must use when he feels 
the littleness of words. 

Then he must ask me about myself, of my 
father, of whose death he was ignorant, and what 
I purposed to do. ‘For I doubt,’ said he, ‘that 
you will have but a dull time of it at Barns in 
that great desolate house. It little befits an active 
man to pine at home like a mouse in a cell.’ 

So from one thing to another, he had me to 
tell him of all my desires, of how I longed 
above all things to travel and see the world; 
and he spoke to me in such a fashion that ere 
we had come to the ford of Tweed my intention 
was fixed to ride out like the Spanish Don te 
see what might befall me. 
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THE PATENT OFFICE LIBRARY. 
By J. B. C. KersHaw. 


I. THE CONTENTS. 


[Pua HHANCERY LANE, London, is a 
street so intimately associated, both 
in name and position, with ‘Law, 
that those whose knowledge of it 
is limited to that gained by its 
use as the shortest and most con- 
venient route to other places may be forgiven 
if they regard it as wholly given up to law 
stationers, law booksellers, law societies, law 
insurance corporations, and—lady barbers. 

There lies hidden, however, behind the frontage 
buildings of Chancery Lane, an ugly stone build- 
ing, with insignificant entrances from two sides, 
which houses a government department of the 
greatest importance to the manufacturing arts and 
industries of our country. 

This is Her Majesty’s Patent Office, where all 
business relating to the issue or renewal of patents 
for inventions is transacted. 

Those who connect government offices and build- 
ings with the architectural pretensions of the Colonial 
and Foreign Offices in Whitehall, will view Her 
Majesty’s Patent Office for the first time with some- 
what of ashock. Externally it possesses absolutely 
no architectural features of any worth ; and, even 
if it possessed such, they would be practically lost, 
since it lies buried in a mass of office-blocks of 
buildings that most effectually hide it from view. 
Of its interior architectural arrangements there is 
even less to be said that betokens praise ; for dark, 
tunnel-like passages, in which gas-light is most 
usually required, are striking features of the place. 
It is therefore comforting to know that this building 
is doomed and that a structure more in accordance 
with the importance of this department of the 
administration is planned to take its place. 

To a stranger visiting this building for the first 
time, the policeman who guards the main stairway, 
and closely scrutinises each visitor as though he 
were the dynamiter for whom he has been waiting 
these many years, and the numerous appliances for 
fire extinction, may prove to be its most striking 
interior features. A big fire in this building would 
be most disastrous ; since here are preserved all the 
documents that establish the priority and validity 
of patents worth exceedingly large sums of money. 
Hence the necessity for these safeguards against 
those forms of outrage in which the anarchists 
indulged some years ago and against accidental 
outbreaks of fire. A visitor interested neither in 
patents nor fire-extinguishers might, having pene- 
trated thus far into this very gloomy building, 
conclude that it contained little of interest to 
himself. But let him mount the stairs to the top 
of the building, and he will be surprised to find a 
library unequalled in the whole of London in the 


range and number of its volumes upon theoretical 
and applied science. Open daily to the public from 
10 a.M. to 10 P.M., it is an immense boon to great 
numbers of people; and it is, in a sense, self- 
supporting, since the cost for maintenance is more 
than met by the surplus funds arising from the fees 
for patents. No troublesome formalities are neces- 
sary in order to gain access to its treasures. The 
visitor merely signs his name and address, and is 
then free to handle and use for reference purposes 
all the books and papers within its walls. This 
is such a saving of time and temper to readers 
that one could wish to see the custom extended to 
other reference libraries. It presupposes, certainly, 
a certain standard of honesty amongst the readers 
which is unfortunately not always attained, and 
thefts do occasionally occur. These are, however, 
not by any means so frequent as many might expect 
in a library open to all classes and types of men ; 
and the greater economy in working such a system 
possibly balances the expenses entailed in replacing 
stolen books or journals. The contents of this 
library may be divided broadly into two groups— 
patent literature and general science literature. 

Are you about to patent some new invention ? 
Here, in a group of rooms devoted to this branch, 
are copies of all the patents granted in this country 
since the year 1617; and indexes of all kinds to 
assist you in your search to find whether you have 
been forestalled in your invention. The space 
demanded for this part of the library is rapidly 
increasing. Each year there is a growing number 
of patents to be dealt with. In 1870 the number 
was under four thousand; in 1896 over thirty 
thousand patents were applied for. 

Are you a student of any branch of theoretical 
or applied science? Here, in the main portion of 
the library, are rows upon rows of books dealing 
with the subject of your study. Ranged round 
the central reading-rooms are bays and smaller 
reading-rooms, crammed from floor to ceiling with 
English and foreign books of science or technology. 
The library contains eighty thousand books; and 
new volumes are added weekly. 

Two large tables are covered thickly with the 
last issues of the scientific press of Europe and 
America, and the filed back numbers and bound 
volumes of this current journalistic literature is 
one of the most valuable possessions of this library. 
Over one thousand weekly, monthly, and annual 
scientific or technical papers and journals are taken ; 
all of which are carefully preserved and ultimately 
bound. Proceedings of societies of all kinds— 
engineering, mining, physical, electrical, chemical 
—of many lands and various tongues, find a 
place on its shelves ; and in these one can read the 
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original accounts of scientific discoveries or new 
methods of manufacture which have later been 
embodied in the text-books of the subject. For, 
in these latter days of haste and hurry, no man 
having discovered a new scientific fact or method 
waits until he has accumulated sufficient of these 
to justify him in writing a book. The text-books 
of to-day are merely compilations in handy form 
of what has already been published through other 
channels ; and in these proceedings and journals 
of scientific societies we have the fountain-head of 
the scientific and technical literature of our day. 

Are you an engineer, designing some new feature 
in the mechanism of engines? You will find here 
the latest books in English, French, or German upon 
steam and steam-engines. 

Are you an electrician, anxious to inform your- 
self as to the real nature of the power you so easily 
produce, and which, in your hands, is made to 
serve mankind in so many various ways? Here 
are the books of Maxwell and Thomson and Herz, 
which show how little we can be said to know, 
and how vast is our ignorance concerning it. 

Are you an architect, interested in sanitation ? 
Here is a whole literature of your subject ready 
to your hand. In short, there is no branch of 
physical or applied science, that is not represented 
by some of the best and latest English or foreign 
books upon these shelves; and the mind is staggered 
when it fully grasps the vast amount of knowledge 
and research recorded in the pages of the volumes 
gathered within these walls. We know not how 
many thousand years man has been upon this earth ; 
but during all these long years he has doubtless 
been slowly but surely learning to spell out the 
lessons nature is able and willing to teach him. 
The actual record of his progress is seen without 
these walls; but the written record is here, and 
is destined as the years roll on to become more 
full and more complete. 


II, ITS READERS. 


Interesting as the contents of the shelves of this 
library may be to students of theoretical or applied 
science, those who regard human nature with an 
observant eye will find perhaps even greater interest 
in the study of the human beings who frequent 
it. Probably no library in London, or the United 
Kingdom, attracts such a motley crew of readers ; 
the variety being to some extent due to the connec- 
tion of the library with the Patent Office. All other 
reference libraries attract only two classes—those 
who wish to read books and those who wish to 
write them. This library attracts a third class— 
the inventors ; and these are often far more interest- 
ing to the student of humanity, because they include 
amongst their number many visionaries. 

These are the inventors who have been gifted 
with rather too much imagination ; their inven- 
tions are impracticable because they forget or ignore 
some elementary elements of success ; they are the 
poets of this inventors’ world, in which ideas must 


be transformed into concrete form before they attain 
success. 

An inventor certainly requires imagination, 
without which he can do nothing; but it is a fatal 
defect to have too much. 

The successful inventors, the men who are cease- 
lessly at work on problems connected with our 
manufacturing arts and industries, are not seen 
here. Such men have either private capital or are 
financed by wealthy men; and all their business 
with the Patent Office is transacted through the 
patent-agents, whose offices abound in this district 
of London. 

England has not yet produced any man so pro- 
lific in inventions as Edison; but there are many 
inventors in this country whose patents are to be 
numbered by the score, and it is these men who 
provide the greater number of patent-agents with 
the business upon which they depend. The clerks 
and assistants of these patent-agents form one of 
the largest classes of readers at the library. Many 
of these spend their whole time in the patent rooms 
of the library, searching through the files of old 
patents ; when one search is completed they begin 
a new one, which is to decide, like its predecessor, 
the validity of some client’s latest invention. 

It is one of the peculiar, and, as many think, 
bad features, of Her Majesty’s Patent Office pro- 
ceduré that no thorough official search is made 
to ascertain whether any invention has been fore- 
stalled. Thus, unless an inventor makes such a 
search for himself, or pays a five or ten guinea 
fee to a patent-agent for having one made, the 
validity of his patent may always be questioned 
until it has survived the ordeal of the law courts. 

The inventors who are seen here, and who form 
the most interesting contingent of the frequenters 
of the library, are the poorer class of inventors, 
who come to conduct this search for themselves. 
To these may be added the suspicious ones, who 
would trust the details of their invention to no 
one, not even to a patent-agent, until it has been 
fully protected. These men are easily distinguished, 
Many of them are from the country, and lack the 
ease and self-confidence of the true Londoner. Most 
of them are visiting the library for the first time, 
and require much assistance from the librarians 
before they understand where to look and how to 
search for what they want to find. There is an 
eagerness and alertness in the manner of all which 
betrays nervous tension. They have often thought 
for years over some problem or difficulty that has 
presented itself to them in the course of their every- 
day labour or duties. They have perhaps spent 
hardly-earned money and all their leisure hours in 
experiments ; and time after time have they failed 
to achieve what they desired. But at last, persever- 
ance has been rewarded ; and their invention, upon 
which so much time and thought and money has 


‘been expended, seems to possess all the merits of 


novelty and feasibility which command success. 
Every inventor who arrives at this stage has dreams 
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of wealth which only very seldom realise them- 
selves in hard cash. Not one patent in one hun- 
dred is of any great value; and of these valuable 
ones not one in ten brings a fortune to the man 
in whose brain it originated. Patents demand 
money as well as brains, in most cases, before 
they assume very practical form, or before they 
are sufficiently developed to be sold for large 
sums of money ; and, as is so often the case, it is 
the financier and not the inventor who reaps the 
harvest of reward. 

To return, however, to our poor inventor. If 
he is not entirely ignorant of patent procedure he 
knows that the Patent Office makes no search to 
test the validity of his invention ; and so he comes 
to undertake it himself. If he finds that his inven- 
tion appears in no previous patent, he is confirmed 
in his belief that he will at last see his dreams 
realised, and that he will in a short time possess 
great wealth. If, on the other hand, he finds his 
ideas have been anticipated, his dreams of fortune 
fade away like mist before the morning sun; and 
life, as he has known it for so many weary years 
—hard, toilsome, pitiless to those who, like himself, 
lack money—lies painfully clear before his view. 
A short three hours—or even less—spent in this 
library may plunge the man who entered it hopeful 
and bright into deepest despair; and it is certain 
that within its walls many silent tragedies of this 
kind are enacted week by week, and noticed by 
only few, if any, of those around. But inventors 
are a hopeful race, and though some who suffer 
such a disappointment of all their hopes may never 
recover from it, there is no doubt many recommence 
their experiments and elaborate other inventions 
from which they expect the same, or even greater, 
realities of wealth and happiness. 

Another class of readers who frequent the library 
are those who come solely for purposes of study. 
These are attracted by the range and number of the 
volumes it contains dealing with science in all its 
branches. Many students of science do not know 


of its existence. Those who do are frequent visitors, 
and appreciate fully the advantages they possess in 
the perfect freedom of reference to all the books 
upon its shelves. Here you see a student from one 
of the London technical schools or science colleges 
reading up some special points of difficulty that 
may have arisen in connection with his studies. 
There is a young fellow, who has just returned 
from the goldfields of South Africa, deep in the 
latest treatises upon gold-mining and metallurgy. 
Men who are writing text-books, or less important 
literature, are to be found here as students, obtain- 
ing matter for their yet unwritten productions at 
those fountain-heads of scientific literature—the 
proceedings and journals of scientific societies. 

The current literature with which the tables of 
this library are so lavishly endowed also attracts 
a very large number of readers connected either 
by profession or in the way of business with the 
sciences, or applications in arts or industries, with 
which these papers and magazines deal. 

A man must be an unusually good linguist to 
reap the fullest benefit from this library. English, 
French, and German are essential; since it is the 
peoples of these three tongues who lead the world 
in science and in the manufacturing arts and in- 
dustries. But books and papers and journals in 
Italian, Russian, and Scandinavian are also to be 
found; and thus a knowledge of practically all 
the languages of Europe is the chief qualification 
for him who would make the most of his oppor- 
tunities here. 

There are few English students of science or 
technology who possess such linguistic knowledge ; 
and the majority of readers here confine them- 
selves to the literature in their own tongue. But 
a considerable proportion do avail themselves of 
the foreign books and papers; and doubtless the 
greater attention now being paid to the teach- 
ing of at least two modern languages to science 
students will léad to greater use of the works of 
foreign origin in this library as the years pass on. 


THE BULLY OF HAIPHONG. 


PART III.—CONCLUSION, 


T was an awkward moment for both, 
particularly for the man who had 
the use of his tongue. He did the 
best he could, however; and, after 
eee) he had explained matters a little, 
busied himself in an attempt to 
reduce the room to something like order. By the 
time he had finished, the Annamite boy had re- 
turned with the package from the doctor, and it 
was necessary to cook something for the sick 
man. In this way Duchesne found himself kept 
busy until darkness fell ; and for the same reason 
it was not until he had himself partaken of a 


wretchedly inadequate evening meal, cooked by the 
native boy, and had made his patient comfortable 
for the night, that he had leisure to appreciate 
the strange position in which he was placed. 

As a matter of fact, his lot for the following 
week was by no means an enviable one. His 
patient was at first incapable of anything; after- 
wards, when he could talk, he was by turns 
morose and aggressive. As for any gratitude to 
the man who in reality had saved his life, he 
showed none; if he felt any he managed to con- 
ceal it very effectually. Upon Duchesne, however, 
when the young man had in a great measure become 
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accustomed to his position, this exercised little or 
no effect, At first he did not care very much 
whether he won the old man’s liking or not. His 
one aim and idea was to help him to recover from 
the wound he had inflicted upon him. But, strange 
though it may seem to say so, in spite of the other’s 
sullen temper, or, at other times, in spite of his out- 
breaks of ferocity, he found himself being drawn 
in some inexplicable fashion towards him. There 
was something about the old man that appealed to 
him—a loneliness, a peculiar association with some 
dim and almost forgotten past that was as difficult 
to analyse as the reasons that gave rise to it. 

With Desrolles the case was in its effect rather 
similar, though widely different in the means 
by which he arrived at it. To his surprise, he 
found himself after a while liking to have the 
young fellow about, and beginning to dread 
the day when it would become necessary for him 
to leave. It is possible he knew that when the 
other was gone he would never find an audience 
who would listen so patiently when he embarked 
on his tirades against the government; no one 
who would pay such attention while he gave 
utterance to his utterly irrational plans for alter- 
ing the existing order of things, and for restoring 
France to her old fame as a monarchy. Had he 
been taxed with it he would probably have denied 
the assertion with a fine flow of language, and 
have even been prepared to prove as much at the 
point of the sword. But in his heart there was 
without doubt a small spark of gratitude, and, if 
the truth must be told, also of shame. Not once, 
but times out of number, he had tried conclusions 
with other men in the same way and had never 
suffered defeat. More than once his victims had 
been young men, and when they had died the 
authorities had been foolish enough to attempt to 
make trouble for him. Now he had been beaten, 
and badly beaten too, by a boy whom he had 
boasted he would crush between his finger and 
thumb. He could not understand how it was 
that he had been defeated; but he felt sure that 
if the duel were to take place again he could 
reverse the position of affairs. Only let him get 
well once more, and he would spit him like a 
pigeon. But as this thought came into his mind 
the young man entered the room, bringing the 
bowl of broth he had been preparing. As he 
came over Desrolles looked up at him. On 
second thoughts, he was not quite sure that he 
would carry out his threat. The young man was 
not a bad sort of fellow; he had pluck at any 
rate, and that was something, he told himself, in 
these degenerate days. Consequently he took the 
bowl almost savagely from his nurse’s hand, and 
having tasted what it contained, busied himself for 
the next few minutes grumbling at its poorness. 
Duchesne smiled, but did not contradict him. He 
knew his man by this time, and could make allow- 
ances for his little ebullitions. : 

Seven days later the doctor announced that the 


old man was well enough not to require a nurse 
any longer. He informed him of this fact, and was 
bidden peremptorily to mind his own business. 
Consequently he left the house in a rage, and en- 
countered the younger man, who had been into the 
town, on his homeward route. 

‘You really think he can safely be left?’ in- 
quired the latter when the other had told him the 
decision he had arrived at. 

‘He is as safe as he ever has been in his life,’ 
replied the doctor; ‘and, if you will allow me to 
say so, it is all due to your careful nursing. You 
needn’t be afraid that you’ll be thanked for it, 
however. He hasn’t an ounce of gratitude in his 
constitution. As likely as not as soon as you 
have. left him he will find another cause for a 
quarrel, and be sending you a second challenge 
before you can clear out of the country. By the 
way, have you discovered any news of that lost 
relative of whom you spoke to me ?’ 

‘Not a word. I cannot find any traces of him. 
But then that is scarcely to be wondered at, for it 
is pretty plain to me now that he must have lived 
here under an assumed name.’ 

‘But how do you know that he lived here at 
all? Might he not be in Hanoi?’ 

‘It is possible, of course ; but he wrote to my 
father from Haiphong many years ago. It is very 
strange that I can hear nothing of him, for I have 
made all sorts of inquiries of all sorts of people.’ 

‘You deserve better fortune,’ said the doctor, ‘in 
return for your goodness to that old curmudgeon 
yonder. If I can be of any assistance to you I 
trust and hope you will command me.’ 

Duchesne thanked him for his courtesy, and went 
on along the jungle-path until he came to Desrolles’s 
‘go-down,’ 

He found the owner seated in the veranda read- 
ing a tattered old Parisian newspaper. He had by 
this time quite resumed his old style of living and 
also his old fashion in dress. With it had come 
back all his former love of sarcasm, and that 
haughty, insolent manner which had caused him 
to be hated and feared in the settlement for so 
many years. 

Duchesne went up the steps, and, after comment- 
ing upon the heat, seated himself beside him, 

‘I regret to inform you, he said, ‘that it will 
be necessary for me to leave you to-morrow morn- 
ing. The doctor has told me that there is no 
longer any necessity for me to intrude my presence 
upon you 

‘The doctor is a meddlesome fool,’ answered 
Desrolles hotly; ‘and I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of telling him so, But of course it is 
natural you should desire to leave me. This place 
is not fit for the accommodation of a pig, much 
less a man. It is my misfortune that, after the 
services you have rendered me, I am unable to 
make you some better return; but in this cursed 
country the wise man does not look for any 
reward, Personally I have long ceased to do so.’ 
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*I do not desire one,’ said Duchesne simply. 

*In that case you are even more singular than 
usual,’ the other replied. ‘In my time I have met 
many men, but never one who did a kindness 
for another and did not expect to get something 
back.’ 

‘I fear you have a poor opinion of your fellow- 
men. 

‘The very poorest possible,’ he answered can- 
, didly ; ‘and small wonder. But there—that doesn’t 
affect the matter at issue. Why must you leave 
me 

‘Because I have my work to do,’ answered the 
youth, ‘and my time is limited.’ 

‘I think I understood you to say on the day ’—— 
here Desrolles paused for an instant, and the old 
nasty look came back into his face at the recol- 
lection—‘ well, on the day of my accident, that 
you had come to Tonking in the hope of discover- 
ing traces of a missing relative.’ 

‘That is so,’ said Duchesne. ‘I came out here to 
find an uncle who disappeared from France twenty- 
five years ago. So far my search has been quite 
without success. If the man in question came here 
he must have changed his name at once, and after- 
wards have disappeared without leaving a single 
trace of his whereabouts.’ 

‘In this country a man may disappear at a 
moment’s notice,’ returned Desrolles. ‘It would be 
impossible to find a more convenient place. But 
tell me more about this uncle of yours, It is just 
possible I may be able to help you. Remember, I 
am one of the oldest inhabitants of the country. I 
was here with Garnier in seventy-three, and have 
never been out of it since. If your relative spent 
any time in the colony, it is a franc to a centime 
I shall remember him.’ 

This aspect of the affair had never struck 
Duchesne, and he hastened to make the best 
possible use of it. 

‘He was the Count de Clairvaux.’ 

Desrolles thought for a few moments and then 
shook his head. 

‘I know nothing of him under that name,’ he 
said; ‘but, as you said just now, he is almost 
certain to have changed it for another. Titles are 
not of much account here,’ 

He paused again for a few moments. 

‘You say he was your uncle? On your mother’s 
side of course, since your name is Duchesne ?’ 

‘I’m afraid in a certain sense I misled you. He 
was my father’s eldest brother.’ 

Desrolles gave an involuntary start. 

‘Your father’s eldest brother?’ he cried. ‘Do 
you mean to tell me you are a De Clairvaux ?’ 

‘That is my real name,’ said the youth. ‘But 
why does it excite you so? Are you acquainted 
with the family?’ 

‘By repute, of course,’ the other answered. ‘Who 
is not? But why do you deceive me? I thought 
you called yourself Duchesne ?’ 

‘I do, the young man replied, a slight colour 


rising in his face. ‘It was only a year ago 
that I learned it was not our real name.’ 

‘For what reason did he adopt it ?’ 

‘If you knew anything of Raoul de Clairvaux’s 
life and the circumstances which eventually 
drove him out of France you would not ask that 
question.’ 

Although it was evident that he tried hard to 
prevent it, Desrolles’s face grew black as thunder. 

‘Pardiewu, young man! he may not have been 
all you say—he had his excuses.’ 

Duchesne gazed at him in blank amazement. 

‘What do you mean?’ he asked. ‘How do you 
know that he had excuses ?’ 

Desrolles, however, had recovered his composure 
by this time. 

‘I don’t know it, he answered hastily. ‘I am 
only judging his case by many others. But tell 
me more. You say your father changed his name. 
Perhaps he stepped into his brother’s shoes ?’ 

‘There were no shoes left to step into,’ said 
the young man. ‘My uncle squandered his entire 
fortune; and my father, who was the soul of 
honour, surrendered his own private means to 
pay his debts. The year following he married 
my mother on what little was left, and settled 
himself in Rouen, where he died four years later, 
leaving his widow and her two children totally 
unprovided for. Can you wonder that we do not 
reverence the name of Raoul de Clairvaux ?’ 

He paused, and during the interval Desrolles 
rose and walked a little way up the veranda. 
When he returned Duchesne thought he could 
see traces of tears in his eyes. 

‘Your story is most affecting,’ he said, ‘And 
pray, how did you all live after—after—well, after 
your father’s death ?’ 

‘As best we could, replied the young man; 
‘thanks to a brave mother, who worked her 
fingers to the bone to keep and educate us. 
My mother’s .case was the more sad because I 
have good reason to feel certain her marriage with 
my father had been a family arrangement—she 
herself loving the man whose wickedness had 
driven him out of France. But you look pale. 
What is the matter? Are you feeling ill?’ 

‘Nothing. It is nothing,’ cried Desrolles, turn- 
ing his face away. ‘Only a passing twinge—that. 
is all. I shall be better in a moment.’ 

Both were silent for a few moments, each occu- 


pied with his own thoughts. Then Desrolles gave 


a little preliminary cough. 

‘And what is your object now in trying to find 
this mauvais sujet?’ he asked, 

‘Cannot you guess?’ asked Duchesne. ‘Why, 
six months ago he became the heir to a magnifi- 
cent property and as fine an income as any man 
can boast in France.’ 

‘Good heavens! This is very interesting. And, 
pray, who left it to him?’ 

‘An old aunt who could surely never have heard 
of his misdeeds,’ 
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‘And if he is not to be found—or is dead—what 
then 

‘Tt all passes to my sister and myself as the next- 
of-kin. If he is dead we shall be richer than we 
ever dreamed of, 

‘But you will have to prove his death, will you 
not ?? 

‘That is why I am here. Monsieur Desrolles, 
you can have no idea what his death will mean to 
us. If I can prove beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the man no longer lives, I shall be Count de 
Clairvaux ; my mother will dwell with me in the 
old house where our race have lived for the last 
five hundred years ; my sister, who loves a poor but 
good man, will have a dowry that will enable them 
to marry and achieve their hearts’ ambition ; and 
then I shall be able to wed the girl to whom I am 
betrothed, and whom I love better than life itself. 
And to think that all our happiness should be 
dependent on the life of a man who has never been 
known to do a good deed since he was born }’ 

‘You speak straight, my young friend. And 
what if he lives?’ 

‘In that case I shall tell him what I have dis- 
covered. He will then be able to return to France 
and resume his old career of shame.’ 

‘And by so doing he will deprive your mother, 
your sister, to say nothing of yourself, of the wealth 
you speak of, and the happiness you would all find 
in it. Do you mean that you would be as quixotic 
as that?’ 

‘Why not? If he is alive the money is his 
—not ours. We have no sort of right to it,’ 

‘But surely to a clever man it would not be 
difficult to find the proof you require. There are 
hundreds of men in this colony who, for a reward, 
would swear they were present at his death. Have 
you thought of that?’ 

Duchesne rose from his seat and said haughtily : 
‘I do not know such men, monsieur.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ answered Desrolles, with a 
meekness that was far from being usual with him, 
‘I had no desire to offend you. I only wish that 
it were possible for me to assist you to find the 
man you want. But as you do not know under 
what name he passed out here, and I have no idea 
what he was like, I’m afraid I cannot help you. 
You have no photo of him, I suppose?’ 

‘That I have, replied Duchesne, as he produced 
a leather pocket-book, which he opened. ‘It is the 
only one we could obtain, and it was taken in 
Paris in the year sixty. Photography was not as 
perfect as it is now, but my mother declares it to 
be a good likeness as he was at the time.’ 

Desrolles took the picture and glanced at it for 
a few seconds, Then he handed it back, saying as 
he did so: 

‘No, I’m afraid I cannot help you,’ 

Duchesne gave a little sigh as he replaced the 
photograph in his pocket. 

‘It is like looking for a needle in a buhdle of 
hay,’ he said. ‘However, for my mother’s sake, I 


will not give in. It would break their hearts if I 
were to come home empty-handed. They worked 
so hard to help me to find the money to undertake 
the journey that Heaven surely could not let it be 
altogether fruitless. It would be better to find the 


man_ himself.’ 


At this juncture Desrolles made an excuse and 
went into the house. For the remainder of the day 
he was strangely silent. It was plain that he had 
something on his mind. After the evening meal he 
sat in the veranda smoking cigarette after cigarette, 
the very essence of ill-humour. Towards ten o'clock, 
however, he seemed to have made up his mind ; 
and when the young man had gone to bed and was 
asleep, he rose and went to an old native chest 
standing in the corner of the room, where he began 
searching for something among its contents. Hav- 
ing found what he wanted, he glanced at the bed 
where Duchesne was sleeping peacefully, and donned 
his hat. A moment later he had left the house and 
was making his way as fast as he could go through 
the jungle towards the town, As he walked he 
talked to himself in a fashion that had long since 
become familiar to him; and a bystander, had 
there been one near enough, might have heard him 
mutter something to the following effect : 

‘The lad says she loved me. Ah! who should 
know that better than I? And all these years she 
has led a tife of poverty when, but for my sin, she 
might have had so much. But I can make amends 
to her now. Thank God I can make amends, and, 
what is better, without her knowing it. And for 
me—what? This money that has been left is mine. 
With it I could get out of this hell and lead the 
old life once more. But there, what would it benefit 
me? By this time all those who knew me will 
be dead. And she must be considered. She loved 
me once; perhaps she even loves me a little 
now. No, no! If it can be done they shall 
have it all.’ 

After a quarter of an hour’s walking he entered 
the town and made his way towards the house where 
dwelt the man he desired to see, Ascending the 
steps into the veranda, he knocked upon the door. 

‘Who is there?’ a voice inquired from within. 

‘It is I—Desrolles,’ answered the man outside. 
‘I must see you at once. I have business of the 
utmost importance with you.’ 

‘Monsieur Desrolles?’ said the householder, as 
he opened the door to admit the man of whom 
he stood in such awe. ‘Come inside, mon ami, 
and tell me to what happy chance I am to attribute 
the honour of his late visit?’ 

Desrolles did as he was desired, and having been 
ushered into the other’s sitting-room, sat down, 
placing a small packet of papers on the table as he 
did so. 

‘Forgetful asthe world is in such matters, perhaps 
you still remember our dear Despard,’ he began as 
soon as the other had seated himself—‘ poor Despard, 
who died three years ago of fever?’ 

‘Of course I recollect him,’ replied the other. 
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‘How could it be otherwise? Was he not my best 
- friend? We lived in this house together.’ 

‘That was so,’ said Desrolles. ‘Now, tell me if 
it did not ever occur to you at one time that he 
must have been a great man in France?’ 

‘It is possible,’ said the little man, ‘But, at the 
same time, 

‘It is quite certain that he was,’ corrected Des- 
rolles; and then added with conviction, ‘he re- 
peatedly told me so, I knew it from the first. 
He was the Count de Clairvaux.’ 

‘The Count de Clairvaux! How could that 
be? I thought he was’—— 

‘Never mind what you thought,’ broke in Des- 
rolles; ‘that has nothing whatever to do with it. 
If you do not believe me, let me tell you that when 
he died he gave me certain letters—here they are 
—which conclusively prove what I say to be true. 
You may examine them for yourself.’ 

The other untied the packet, and one by one 
read the faded, musty letters it contained. 

‘These are certainly letters to the Count you 
mention. But’—— 

‘I do not want any “buts,”’ said Desrolles 
imperiously. ‘I tell you the man was Count de 
Clairvaux. He told me so, and I always suspected 
it. If he were not, why should he have these 
letters? In what year did he come to Tonking? 
Answer me that.’ 

‘In 1873, replied the other. 

‘Very good. So did the Count, as I am in a 
position to prove.’ 

‘But you do not really believe that our friend 
Despard was’—— 

‘Mon ami, I do not say I believe anything, 
I simply assert that Despard was the Count 
de Clairvaux. On this point I am not to be 
moved. If you doubt my word you insult me, 
and I will send my friend Carniac to wait upon 
you to-morrow morning. You know my reputa- 
tion, I think.’ 

The other changed front immediately. 

‘I do not doubt what you say for a moment, 
he hastened to explain. ‘If you assert that 
he gave you these letters, I am convinced of his 
identity, 

‘That is good. I am delighted to hear that you 
are reasonable. In that case you would, of course, 
be prepared to swear that he left those letters in 
your care?’ 

‘But he did not!’ 

‘Sapristi! Am I to understand that you’—— 

‘Do you mean that I am to say that Despard 
left these letters with me when he was dying?’ 

‘Exactly, when he was dying. The fact of the 
matter is, there is a young man in Haiphong just 
now who is the Count’s heir. If De Clairvaux is 
dead he inherits everything. They+-his mother, his 
sister, and himself—have been in abject poverty for 
years, and now a windfall has come to De Clairvaux, 
which will pass to them on his death. Now, I 
happen to know that De Clairvaux is dead.’ 


The other scratched his chin and looked at 
Desrolles out of his sharp eyes. 

‘I think I understand,’ he said at length. “You, 
yourself, are De Clairvaux, and you want to help 
this young man.’ 

‘My name is Desrolles,” broke in the old man, 
bringing his hand down on the table with a burst 
of fury. ‘But I want this young man, in whom 
I take an interest, to understand that his uncle is 
dead—but not through me. Do you understand ? 
You must hand him these letters which were left 
you by our friend Despard, and if necessary tell 
him, what is quite true, that the latter died in 
your arms, leaving these papers with you. Such 
an action cannot prejudice you at all. If you do 
not care to serve me’—— 

‘Pardon me,’ said the other. ‘I will serve you 
with great pleasure. Let it remain as you say. 
Send your young friend to me, and I will talk to 
him,’ 

Next morning Desrolles greeted Duchesne with 
a smiling face. 

‘ Bon jour, mon ami,’ he said ; ‘I have an idea for 
you. I have been thinking over what you told me 
last night, and have come to the conclusion that 
I do know something of the man of whom you 
told me. If I mistake not, he passed here under 
the name of Despard. At any rate there is an old 
fellow living in the town yonder by the name of 
Dupré, with whom he was on intimate terms, and 
in whose house he lived for some considerable 
time, even if he did not die there. I do not say 
so authoritatively, but I think it is just possible 
that this Despard and the man you seek might be 
one and the same person. At any rate there can 
be no harm in your going there to inquire.’ 

Duchesne did as he was advised, and an hour 
later returned to the bungalow nearly beside him- 
self with joy. 

‘Oh, how can I thank you for the advice you 
gave me?’ he,cried in an ecstasy. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the man you knew as Despard was 
my uncle, the Count de Clairvaux. I have the 
letters and papers he left with his friend to prove 
it. I have also the certificate of the doctor who 
attended him on his deathbed, and of the clergy- 
man who performed the ceremony at his burial. I 
cannot make you believe how grateful I am to you. 
On Thursday next I return to France with my 
news. Thank God, my mother and sister are now 
provided for, and my journey has not been in vain 
after all.’ 

‘I offer you my felicitations,’ said Desrolles, but 
with an effort. ‘I trust this new-found prosperity 
may prove a blessing to you.’ 

‘God grant it may, answered the young man 
devoutly. 


‘So our old friend Despard proved after all to be 
what he pretended—an aristocrat, said one funce- 
tionary to another on the Thursday following—the 
same day, indeed, that the young man whom they 
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had known as Duchesne bade the Colony of Ton- 
king farewell. 

‘Well, well! it shows how mistaken we are all 
liable to be,’ returned the other. ‘Now, if you, 
my dear Desrolles, had been found to be a noble 
seigneur I should not have been surprised. You 
have the grand manner, 

‘That shows again how easily one may be mis- 
taken,’ said Desrolles. ‘I am nothing in the world 
—literally nothing, and I am not going to pretend 
to be more.’ 

‘You are unusually modest to-day, mon ami, said 
the other. ‘Pray, furnish us with the reason,’ 

‘IT am suffering from the effects of a charitable 
action,’ replied Desrolles, ‘and it irritates me.’ 
Then, with a bow, he left his friends and made his 
way through the jungle towards his own desolate 
abode, Reaching it, he stood in the veranda and 
looked for some moments at the sun, which was 
fast disappearing behind the jungle trees. 


‘She loved me,’ he said to himself, very slowly ; 
‘she loved me!’ 

Meanwhile the mail-boat was steaming across the 
sunlit seas, carrying with her the young man who 
had arrived Henri Duchesne, and was returning 
Count de Clairvaux. 

Scarcely a day passed but he thought of the man 
he had left behind him, and when he reached home 
he brought tears into his mother’s eyes with his 
description of that rugged old duellist whom he 
had tamed by kindness, 

‘Poor Desrolles, he said ; ‘I wish I could have 
persuaded him to accompany me. I tried, but 
he would not hear of it. “Here I have lived, and 
here I shall die,” he said. And I believe he means 
it. However, we will never forget the help he 
gave us; will we, dearest? For, remember, had it 
not been for him, it is just possible I should never 
have heard of my good fortune.’ 

Little did he guess how near he was to the truth. 


WOOD-PIGEON SHOOTING OVER DECOYS. 


HEN the season for partridge and 
pheasant has closed, but the wintry 
February weather or cold winds of 
early March still debar sportsmen 
from entering upon the delights of 
spring sports, the guns are often 

laid aside with great reluctance, for men feel that 
hunting alone is a poor substitute for the varied 
pursuits of the winter months. As a matter of 
fact, however, though game is out of season, there 
is no reason why excellent, if unaristocratic, shoot- 
ing should not be enjoyed for some weeks longer 
by any who care to brave the exposure necessary 
to obtain a good day’s wood-pigeon shooting. 

All through the winter huge flocks of wood- 
pigeons frequent the large woods of the southern 
counties of England, which, as the weather be- 
comes warmer, break up, a few birds remaining 
to breed, but the majority returning to their 
northern homes once more till the approach of 
winter shall again drive them south in search of 
food. In the early days of winter these flocks of 
pigeons finished off the acorns that the pheasants 
had left, and attended the late-sown fields of 
wheat and beans. Nor, when the snow fell, were 
they averse to making a meal of the green tops 
of turnips that showed above the white covering 
and afforded sustenance for all the half-frozen 
denizens of the woods and fields; then away to 
the early young clovers, picking out the ‘eyes’ 
of the little plants and doing incalculable damage 
to the growing crop, until they finally dispersed 
for the summer season. : 

At all these times, and in all these places, it 
is quite possible for a sportsman to make a bag 


of the birds if he set about it in the right way, 
though the pigeons are most accessible when feed- 
ing on the turnips. Still, that fare sadly spoils 
their flavour; besides, there are, I imagine, 
few men who care to risk their health for the 
sake of shooting wood-pigeons from a snowy 
retreat in a ditch. However, although, as we 
have said, they are more accessible then than at 
any other time, those who know how to set about 
it can make a very fair bag of them at any 
season if only they can find their feeding-ground ; 
for wood-pigeons, when once they have chosen a 
field or spot, will not lightly give up attending 
it, and unless some unforeseen change in the 
weather takes place, the sportsman can rely upon 
the regularity of their movements. 

Of course, the first thing to do on reaching 
the feeding-ground is to select the most suitable 
site for a hut from which to shoot, and a great 
deal depends upon the choice of a fitting place ; 
for, unless it be carefully chosen, the sportsman as 
likely as not will have the chagrin of watching 
the birds feeding in another part of the field or 
alighting on favoured trees just out of gun-shot. 
It is not a difficult thing, however, to choose the 
right place, for there is generally some especially 
tall tree or spinny which marks the most favoured 
haunt of the birds. 

The sportsman’s next care is to construct his 
hut; but although we use this term as being the 
one most generally applied to the artificial struc- 
ture which conceals the gunner, it must not be 
inferred that his place of concealment in any way 
resembles what we are accustomed to associate 
with the meaning of the word. Indeed, although 
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his ‘hide’ must be effectual and complete, there 
must not be the slightest approach to a building, 
and when it is finished the holly, gorse, broom, 
grass, brakes, or oak boughs of which it is composed 
must harmonise so entirely with the surround. 
ing bushes or fence that not even these wariest 
of birds shall be able to detect a sign of any- 
thing unnatural. A good plan is to shape a 
rough framework with strong boughs first, and 
then, when these are so arranged as to give the 
occupant room to shoot without showing himself, 
to cut. away every twig that is not absolutely 
essential, and finally to interweave the structure 
with whatever material may be most natural to 
the surroundings until all similarity to a hut has 
been destroyed, and the place appears part of the 
fence in which it is made. The hut should have 
no door, and, if possible, the means of ingress 
should be along the ditch, with a large bough 
ready to hand to cover the spot when the sports- 
man has gone within. 

But all these preparations are of little avail 
without proper decoys; and though there is a 
great deal of skill to be acquired in the making 
of a hut, it is as nothing compared with that 
which can be attained to in the working of the 
decoys. The clumsy blocks of wood rudely carved 
and coloured to represent a wood-pigeon which are 
sold by gunmakers may be of some assistance in 
a covert (personally, we never found them so) ; 
in the open they are absolutely useless. Nor are 
tame pigeons much better; and if the shooter 
cannot get real decoys he had much better use 
dead or stuffed wood-pigeons, although even with 
these he will not be able to effect much com- 
pared with what a clever hand can do with live 
decoy-birds if these be well trained. Wood- 
pigeons, if taken young, can be very easily reared 
by hand, and become so tame that they will 
freely feed from the hand or mouth of their 
master ; but great care must be exercised to pre- 
vent their being frightened by strangers, or their 
training will be put back, and birds once made 
shy are very slow to become tame again. If, 
however, they are successfully tamed and gently 
handled they will prove most amiable pets, and 
can be kept in captivity for years. 

For use as decoys they should be properly 
braced with some soft material, care being taken 
not to graze the skin nor to fasten the brace too 
tightly and prevent their breathing. The braced 
birds should be taken to the shooting-ground in 
a suitable partitioned box or basket, and then 
placed on ‘pulley irons’ similar to the ’coy-sticks 
of the bird-catchers, though, of course, propor- 
tionately stronger. They are placed at a distance 
of from twenty-five to thirty yards from the 
hut (or even more if the birds be very shy), 
and a string keeps them in communication with 
the occupant of the hut, who, on seeing a flock 
of pigeons approach, works his decoys precisely as 
a bird-catcher would do, leaving off the instant 


his quarry observes his decoy-birds, as the wild 
pigeons will then assuredly make for them, and 
while circling round give the sportsman his 
opportunity for shooting. 

The precise moment that the gunner should fire 
must be left to his discretion, though, on the one 
hand, he should wait until the birds are well 
within reach, and flying away from his hut rather 
than towards it; and, on the other hand, he 
must take care lest by waiting too long he loses 
a shot altogether by the birds settling down out 
of reach, for it is but rarely that wood-pigeons 
will alight near a fence or ditch. A good deal 
of practice is necessary for even a crack shot to 
get accustomed to the somewhat embarrassing and 
cramped position; but there is a knack that can 
be learnt in this as in every other kind of shoot- 
ing, and when once acquired the sport becomes 
an exceedingly fascinating one. All the accom- 
paniments are so different to what one generally 
finds when shooting in this country that the 
very novelty of the thing has a charm of its 
own. Then, too, there are few prettier sights 
than that of a flock of pigeons wheeling round 
or pitching above one’s head to the musical 
whistling of their wings; and no one could help 
being fascinated by the work when once the 
initial difficulties of constructing the hut and 
working the decoys have been mastered. 

Wood-pigeons are proverbially difficult to kill, 
so that a good gun and a straight aim are very 
necessary, unless one is content to see one’s game 
go away time after time hard hit, but good for 
a mile or so before falling. Unless hit in the 
head or wing it is an astonishing thing to see 
how much shot a wood-pigeon will carry away, 
and it is wise to ‘mark’ every bird that goes 
away hit, for they will often settle on a tree 
hard by, to fall dead a few minutes later. 

But besides the wood-pigeons or ringdoves 
proper, there ‘are, in some counties, flocks of the 
smaller kind—stockdoves, as they are called. These 
generally feed and associate with the ringdoves 
during the winter, and can be killed in precisely 
similar fashion; but though their flight is far 
swifter than that of the ringdoves, they are much 
more easily killed and afford better sport, as they 
are more persistent than their larger cousins, 
and if the sportsman remain out of sight will 
return to his hut time after time during the same 
day. There is one curious thing that it is well 
to remember, however, in connection with these 
plucky little fellows, and that is, that although 
they may be decoyed with a ringdove on the 
puller, it is quite out of the question to decoy 
a ringdove with a stockdove on the iron; so that 
it is best to be provided with both kinds if 
possible, though" ringdoves only will do very well 
if the others are not available. Indeed, it is not 
difficult to decoy the stockdoves with a tame 
pigeon from the cote if no better decoy be forth- 
coming and one happens to have one of the right 
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colour, for of course a fancy-coloured bird would 
be worse than useless. 

Wood-pigeons are very regular in their hours 
of feeding, though these vary with the time of 
year, But in the winter when one shoots them 
it is a fairly safe rule to reach the ground in 
sufficient time to have all ready for them by 
half-past eight in the morning, as it is important 
not to disturb them to make the hut and thus 


show one’s self in the neighbourhood ; it is not 
often much use waiting after three o’clock in 
the afternoon. For those who love to be alone 
with Nature and to pit themselves without the 
attendant crowd of keepers and beaters against 
the wildest and wariest of British birds, there 
are many far less profitable ways of spending 
time than in having a day after the wood- 
pigeons. 


A FAMOUS 


>\NE of the most notorious of French 
| duellists at the period of the 
restoration of the Bourbons in 
1815, when scarcely a day passed 
without a hostile meeting, was the 
Count de Larilliere, a native of 
Bordeaux. At that time he was a man of about 
thirty-five—tall, well made, and with polished 
manners. His appearance, indeed, utterly belied 
the recklessness of his disposition. 

One day, as he was walking with a friend in 
the principal street of Bordeaux, he saw approach- 
ing them one of the richest and most respected 
merchants of the town, with his newly-married 
wife on his arm. Larilliere advanced towards 
them, hat in hand, with all the outward sem- 
blance of a well-bred man, about to make a 
speech of more than ordinary politeness. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said he, addressing him- 
self to the merchant, who, with his wife, had 
halted abruptly, ‘but I have just made a bet 
with my friend, whom I have the honour of 
presenting to you’—here he introduced his friend 
in due form—‘that I will kiss your wife on 
your arm’—the merchant, knowing the Count’s 
character and reputation, here became deathly 
pale—‘after having first given you a box on 
the ear, 

Saying this, the miscreant stared impudently 
in the face of the amazed merchant, and in 
spite of all the resistance he could offer, put 
both threats into immediate execution. A chal- 
lenge and a meeting followed, which resulted 
in the injured party receiving his death-wound, 
and the aggressor going forth in search of new 
victims. 

In course of time Larilliere had fought up- 
wards of forty duels, and was able to boast of 
having killed no fewer than eleven individuals. 
He was now bent upon making up his dozen, 
after which he proposed to rest, and continue his 
practice with the new cavalry sabre, to which he 
had taken a strong fancy. This laudable desire 
was not destined to be realised, however, for he 
was himself killed in a duel, under strange 
circumstances, a few days after the death of his 
eleventh and last victim. 


DUELLIST. 


On the evening of a masked ball at the Grand 
Theatre at Bordeaux, Larilliere was seated in the 
adjoining café. It was about eleven o’clock, and 
the Count, not being in a very quarrelsome 
humour, was occupied in peacefully imbibing a 
glass of punch. Suddenly a tall young man, 
wearing a black domino and black-velvet mask, 
entered the room, and strode up to the table at 
which the formidable Count was seated. 

No particular notice was taken of the new- 
comer at first; but no sooner was he observed to 
be in the close vicinity of Larilliere’s table than 
all eyes were attracted towards bim. Without a 
single preliminary observation, he seized hold 
of the Count’s glass, threw away the punch it 
contained, and ordered the waiter in a loud 
voice to bring a small bottle of orgeat in its 
place. 

Witnesses of the scene say that at this moment, 
for the first time in their lives, they saw that 
Larilliere had turned pale. It was the common 
belief in Bordeaux that during all the years this 
man had been applying himself to the work of 
destruction he had never once allowed his 
countenance to betray the slightest emotion. 

‘Scoundrel !’ he exclaimed, ‘you do not know 
who I am, at the same time making a vigorous 
but unsuccessful effort to remove the stranger’s 
mask. 

‘I know who you are perfectly well, the other 
replied coldly, forcing Larilliere violently back 
into his seat. 

All present started to their feet, and, without 
venturing to interfere, anxiously waited the issue 
of this strange provocation. 

‘Waiter, exclaimed the stranger, ‘be quick 
with that bottle of orgeat !’ 

At this second command the bottle was brought, 
and the masked man, drawing a pistol from his 
pocket, proceeded to address his adversary thus : 

‘Unless in the presence of this company, and 
for my own personal satisfaction, you at once 
swallow this glass of orgeat, I will blow your’ 
brains out with less compunction than I would 
those of a dog. Should you, however, comply 
with my bidding, I will do you the honour of 
fighting you to-morrow morning.’ 
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‘With the sabre?’ demanded Larilliere, con- 
vulsed with rage. 

‘With what weapon you please,’ replied the 
stranger disdainfully. 

Whereupon the Count swallowed the orgeat, 
every one present preserving a death-like silence. 

The masked man, satisfied with the result, now 
retired, saying in a voice loud enough to be 
heard by all in the room: 

‘To-day I have humbled you sufficiently ; to- 
morrow I intend to take your life, My seconds 
will wait upon you at eight o'clock in the 
morning. We will fight on the spot where you 
killed the young Chevalier de C——.’ This was 
the name of the Count’s last victim. 

The following morning Larilliere found himself 
in the presence of a man, no longer wearing a 
mask, who appeared to be some five-and-twenty 
years old, and of a calm and dignified but 
singularly resolute bearing. His seconds were 
two private soldiers belonging to one of the 
regiments of the garrison. They brought weapons 
with them, but Larilliere’s seconds took exception 
to them, at which a scarcely perceptible smile 
passed over the stranger’s face. 

On taking his position, Larilliere turned to his 
seconds and said in a low tone: 

‘For once I believe I have found my equal.’ 

The combat commenced ; and at the first passes 
the Count was convinced that he had to deal 
with a skilful antagonist. However, his courage 
did not fail him, though at times he seemed 
to lose somewhat of his customary composure. 
Lunges and parryings succeeded each other with 
rapidity on both sides. Larilliere had already 
tried his usually fatal finishing-thrust more than 
- once, but each time only to find his effort turned 
aside by his adversary’s blade. 

Harassed at finding his efforts unavailing, he 
insolently remarked to his opponent : 

‘Well, sir, at what hour do you intend to 
kill me?’ 

A momentary silence ensued. Then the 
stranger, who seemed to have profited by that 
slight interval to assure himself that the advan- 
tage lay decidedly with him, quietly remarked : 

‘Immediately !’ 

Rushing forward, he thrust the point of his 
sword through his adversary, who sprang back- 
wards, tottered, and sank into the arms of his 
nearest second. 

Putting his right hand on the wound, the 
Count was just able to say: 

‘That, sir, is not a sabre cut; it is a thrust 
with the point. With the sabre I feared no one ;’ 
and in a few moments he fell back dead. 


The stranger now advanced politely towards— 


the seconds of the man he had slain, and in- 
quired if he was at liberty to depart. 

‘Will you at least tell us your name?’ they 
asked in reply. 

Larilliere’s opponent proved to be one of the 


young officers of Blaye, who had determined to 
avenge the murder, as he considered it, of the 
Count’s last victim. When the fact of Larilliere’s 
death became generally known in Bordeaux many 
mothers of families actually had masses said, in 
thankfulness for having been delivered from so 
dreaded a scourge. 


THE EVE OF HER WEDDING. 


Hus! Let me hide my happiness, 
A little while let grief hold sway, 

And sweetness blend with bitterness, 
Before I give myself away. 


Soon, soon, must pass for evermore 

The scenes of old ; new paths I choose ; 
Oh let me count my treasures o’er, 

That winning love’s delights I lose. 


Dear home! How all its nooks and trees 
Recall my childhood’s joys and tears, 
Mixed with immortal memories 
Of twenty tranquil transient years ! 


Familiar sounds of birds and bees 
On summer evenings fair and still, 
Set to the music of the breeze, 
Or twilight tinkling of the rill. 


O babbling brook, O darling glade, 
Old church beside thine ancient yew, 
Where oft my childish feet have strayed, 
I bid you all a last adieu! , 


Dear simple souls, so staunch and true, 
In cottage homes o’er hill and dell, 
A distant home is mine; to you 
And yours I bid a last farewell ! 


A last farewell! Though all appear 
Part of my very being’s whole, 

Linked with my whole life’s sojourn here, 
Knit to each fibre of my soul ; 


Linked with the golden dreams of youth, 
And all its gay and gladsome things, 

When childhood’s innocence and truth 
Lent to each buoyant day its wings. 


My father smiles, and chides in vain 
The tears my mother’s love lets fall; 

My sister’s heart is wrung with pain— 
Good-bye! I soon must leave you all! 


This little hour I give to grief, 

With tender thoughts mine eyes are wet; 
I almost seem to find relief 

In reminiscence and regret ! 


One little hour! My woman’s eyes 
With waning childhood’s dews are dim, 
Away! Love calls! I must arise, 
And hasten forth and follow him. 
J. Hupson. 
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